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THS  KELATION 


OP  NEWSPAPERS  TO  LITERATURE  • 


A  ie"rned  lord  one, 

he  was  trying,  termad  Journallsm 


in  the  course  of  a  case 
"literature  in  a  hurry". 


As  to  the  hurry.  thpv=» 

e  can  be  no  doubt  ,  but  many  disagree 

mature  phase.  The  present  study,  therefore,  is 
4't  to  investigate  the  influence  of  journalism  on 
litoiature.  That  is,  do  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
to-day  make  cur  American  people  superficial  readers?  Is 
their  style  of  writing  destroying  or  revolutionizing  real 
literature?  Are  the  two  incompatible?  What  is  the  relation 
between  the  two? 

Many  magazine  articles  have  been  written  recently  on 
the  subject  of  newspapers,  various  aspects  receiving  atten*- 
tion*  Every  possible  charge  has  been  brought  against  the 
press  from  sensat icnaxism  to  commercial  dishonesty.  How¬ 
ever  true  these  charges  may  be,  at  any  rate,  it  is  an  unden- 
iaoii  fact  that  newspapers  have  a  great  influence  on  our 
life  U  general .  To  sketch  briefly  ohe  rise  of  the  news¬ 


papers  give  us  a  better  idea  of  its  present  value. 

Journalism  undoubtedly  had  its  beginning  in  Borne, 

.  m_ina  on  tablets  or  manuscripts ,  reported 
where  the  Acta  Divma, 

,  ac,  r ires,  executions,  storms,  and 
the  general  news,  such  as  . 

Tho  first  newspaper  in  the  United  States 

other  happenings-  Th^ 

was  called  ^  it  (  Nearly  fourteen  years  later, 

the  government  This  was  the  only 

"The  Boston  News-leti® 


paper  printed  in  ^  x 

ln  •B°ston  during  ^ 

many  papers  ,rere  «+  J  siaga  .  Prom  1690  to  1776, 

a^artad  but  *e rft  . . 

political  reasons.  r)l  discontinued ,  usually  for 

the  days  0f  unsettled  &  ^  PQri°d  0f  the  Bevoiution  and 

papers  were  mi>o  4  ,  rn^ent  that  followed,  many  stirring 

I'uoxiahed,  notahi 

first  daily  newspaper  .  ^  the  "“assachusett  ■  s  Spy!  The 

if  a'py  r  iyj  tV)f»  TT  a 

Begister"  in  i788  ~  '  S>  Was  "The  N*  Y*  Journal  and 

A  period  Cf  immense  Qv..a 

lft7n  .  ~  mansion  in  j oumal ism  began  about 

1830,  on  the  estahn-i^ 

3  uaoi  i  shment  n-p  u 

of  the  great  N.  Y.  Dailies. 

h9  Battle  ®un  >  Sunday  papers  were  frowned 

Ci.izens  Of  the  country.  But  with  a  million  men 
in  arms,  parents  and  wives  could  not  wait  for  the  news  till 
Monday  morning. 

The  present  wide  range  of  the  Newspaper  can  be  some¬ 
what  estimated  by  the  report  in  Ayer  and  Sons’  Newspaper 
Annual  and  Directory  for  1919  that?  excluding  all  college 
publications  ard  so-called  transient  sheets,  there  were  2,486  ‘ 
daily  newspapers  in  the  IT .  S .  Of  these,  1,831  were  evening 
editions,  and  655  morning  editions.  Newspapers  are  regularly 
published  in  11,650  towns  and  cities. 

The  reading  cf  newspapers  has,  in  fact,  become  a  habit 
all  over  the  civilized  world.  Almost  every  man  in  the  most 
ured  position  begins  his  day  with  the  perusal  of 
Most  of  our  knowledge  of  public  life, 


modestly  asst 
the  morning  paper 

about  foreign  affairs,  domestic  politics,  new 
and  social  scandal  is  drawn  from  the 
of  exchange  by  which  the  nation 


our  information 
books,  drama,  finance, 
Press .  It  i»  m3diU“ 


ation,  it®  i<^s*  itS  f3eling-  U  is  a 
shares  its  infcrma  perpetual  irritant  to  the 

.  „  and  generally ,  a  p  y 

constant  companion  and  . 
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’  1 
*■ 

.  I 


15 

- 

li  ■  ] 


m±n  *  ^  aCC9pt  daiiy 

as  wa  accept  trains  aa  *  rnatt3r  °f  course  ,  ju3t 

0Ur  j  ^  4,11113 '  an<*  restaurants  as  a  matter 


cf  course 
f^Ted  from  it.  Weil 


current  informati 


on  is  largely  de- 


collect ive 


or  iU 


xy  00naidarad  la 


conducted ,  the  mods 


rn  press 


index  of  the  rulin„  f  °Ut''ar<i  manif2 station  and 

lQea  and  influences  in  our  nation.  The 

aspsot  of  the  newsp 

question  here  dealt  with,  however,  is 
distinctly  limited  to  Ha 

literature  . 


relation  to,  and  influence  on, 


Crd"1  t0  g3t  a  definite  and  up-to-the-minute  ex¬ 
pression  on  the  subject,  upwards  of  thirty  letters  were 
written  uo  prominent  educators,  newspapermen,  authors,  and 
other  authorities  cn  the  matter.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  letters  were  answered,  the  replies  showing  careful  thought 
in  the  preparation  cf  subject  matter.  They  were  interesting  a 
also  because  cf  the  diversity  of  opinion  expressed.  Books 
written  on  the  subject  were  few  and  hard  to  find,  out  every 
available  article,  pamphlet,  and  periodical  which  set  forth 
any  view  on  the  matter  has  been  studied  and  the  ideas 
expressed ,  from  the  editor  of  the  "Spectator"  Sown,  have  beem 

noted  • 

In  the  beginning,  it  id  well  to  note  that  the  difference 

j  literature  is  not  an  essential  differ* 
between  journalism  and  lit- nature 

enca  in  subject  matter.  A  Snapped  child,  a  fashionable  ad¬ 
ding,  or  the  mysterious  murder  of  a  -Toman,  may  afford  material 
-ism  or  for  literary  art.  The  material 

— f“  j::i:  i:l  .......  >. .....  - 

*U1  “  "*'r"  .  i„t.r.,Ung  M  *!>«  “ 


same 


it  bears  upon  seme 


b) 


life.  In  fact,  seme  report 

.  1  ira  develop  axtra-j oumaliat ic 

skill  in  portraying  character  Ki  1  , 

*r*  Kipling  is  a  good,  modern 

axampla  of  tha  raportina  < 

JournalibUi  turning  story  writar. 

His  subject  matter 

Hiucli  tha  aama  in  both  fields.  So,  lit¬ 
tle  distinction  uQ 

made  between  a  piewe  of  journalism 

and  a  piece  of  formal  n  <  + 

l  literature  on  the  ground  of  subject 

matter  alone,  if  lVe  +  ~  „ 

■  Q  turn  from  subject  matter  to  form,  how- 

ever,  we  find  a  greater  distinction  as  we  will  see  if  we  now 

hastily  review  the  customary  form  of  newspaper  stories. 

The  method  of  telling  the  news  story  is  usually  the 

opposite  of  that  employed  by  the  writer  of  fiction.  Instead 

cf  giving  the  setting  of  his  story  and  then  working  gradually 

toward  the  climax,  the  news  writer,  as  a  rule,  puts  the 

climax  in  the  very  beginning — in  what  is  technically  called 

•the  lead’  of  the  story.  The  lead  gives  the  reader  in  clear, 

concise,  yet  interesting,  form  the  gist  of  the  whole  story, 

emphasising  or  "playing  up"  the  "feature"  of  it  that  is 

most  attractive.  The  lead  may  consist  merely  of  a  single 

sentence  ,  or  it  may  consist  cf  several  short  paragraphs. 

Into  the  first  paragraph,  as  tha  place  of  greatest  xmporoance, 

tint  Dart  of  the  navs .  The  least  import- 
is  out  the  most  important  pan. 

tc  the  latter  part  of  the  story  so  that  unless 

“*  "tr,: — -  -  - — 

the  read-r  *  ^  ^  9„d.  and  so  that,  if  necessary, 

through  the  w°oan'  unt.raly  wlt)l0Ut  causing  any  loss  that 

parts  may  be  cut  of  together  into  columns  of  stories 

will  be  evident.  Th&  in  type  often  requires 

+lna  after  they  <*x 

of  different  l^ng  x  paragraphs  be  cut  off.  This 

that  the  l»8t  Par<J,0r  P 


P‘,aiMUty  to  tn,  lm 

nif leant  clamint.  lnt(>  t^|J“'tanoa  »f  Putting  the  least  elg- 
concentrating  the  “  lattar  part  »f  the  story  and  of 

ieii  a 

said  that  arery  g0od  ^ ^  **  the  ginning.  Kipling  once 

work .  These  six  «  nd(^  s*x  SQrvants  to  aid  in  the 

IX  SQrvants  a 


The,  That ,  ivhen 


»  '*%,  vhe 


^^2  answers  to  the  questions, 


carries  thes»  *,•  *  and  >l0v,r *  The  lsad  generally 

-  six  answers,  aitv,,  , 

papers,  such  a  fa'7  -edited  news- 

’  aa  Kansas  Citv  . 

the  story  ehronologlcaUv  f  "  “*  "Tim28"  t911 

the  lead  or  intr  e  r°m  ^  3tart  ’  °ftan  l3aTing  out 

/  tro<Juetlon  altogether.  This  is  probably  the 

\  thS  er°WinS  importance  of  the  headline  in  the 

modern  newspaper.  t»i _ * 

8  news  stories,  however,  the  begin¬ 
ning  rather  than  the  »nd  i, 

-nd  is  the  most  emphatic  position. 

The  diverse  opinions  expressed  concerning  the  real 
differences  between  journalism  and  literature  win  be 
brought  out  as  we  proceed  to  the  main  question  of  the  relation 
ship  between  the  two* 

Influence  on  our  Language • 

In  discussing  the  influence  of  journalism  on  English 
as  a  whole,  it  is  often  said  that  the  degradation  of  our 
language  is  to  a  great  extent  due  t©  the  ascendancy  of  the 
daily  newspaper.  In  the  haste  of  production,  its  many 
niceties  of  speech  are  neglected.  Descriptive  reporters  are 
probably  responsible  for  much  of  our  slip-shod  writing.  Eor 
instance,  one  reporter  in  describing  a  fire  scene,  said: 
between  six  and  seven  fire  engines  rushed  up  to  the  scene 
simultaneously”  *  In  covering  an  inquest,  a  reporter  wrote 
that  the  "post  omortem  Examination  showed  that  the  unfortunate 
teacher *0  daughter".  Many  of  the  amusing  mistake* 
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girl  was  a 


■**"  in  °Ur  may  ba 

proof -rsadars  .  P3Ih^»  Ltd  to  compositor.  and 

J  •  ®  •  la  Montraora 

Pcrarj'  Paviev" 
inf-iuence  qvj 


>  says  that  u  ''  '  ^  ^  Lcnd°n  "Contsm- 

«-  finFllsh  tth8  *8  — 
e  tongue. 


serious 


"The  press  *■ 

construction  P?rasa»San1  ell't  a  Pe™anant  Talus 

cf  profaii®  8  that  sra  m!I Sn.ungraanat ioal 
Man y  thousand8  Cr  trades  or  of  *he  sto^-ln-trade 
aether  lan  3  cf  Ortons  2  Trs  of  the  »orld. 
is  mli,-  n?uaSe  in  evf„S„are  straining  the 
should  hf  the  3train  a  L™r9Ctf0n-  and  the  Press 

Uld  be  an  S'S'anescent^trouhlef  "f0r°8  ’  *han  “ 

Quoting  further,  he 


Masks : 

articles  and  byPmsans1ofift  l3ading  and  special 
exercise  the  deliberate  iff8  sn0rai0U3  organization, 
ary  good  of  the  lanmtaL  Jf1?®”09  for  the  liter- 
tug  race  has  the  “S?8? „tbat  V?%  English-spaak- 
of  certain  editor!  ?XJ?80t?  In  the  case 

journalists,  th=re  can  5!rti,iJ  v,3ry  W8il  taovn 
ate  effort  is  b»ing  m!d!  t!°  doubt. that  a  deliber- 
of  the  veil  *h?eh  f  ■  ?r873nt  til8  fouling 

in  descriptive  articles  as  ./ex.  as  in  thf  news- ’ 
paper  bill.  „  a  disgrace  to  a  literary  people. 

The  abuse  Ox  the  adjective  by  the  entire  Press* 
the  absence  cf  responsibility  as  to  the  meaning 
of  words,  the  looseness  of  construction  in  sentences 
the  entire  neglect  of  English  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
veying  exact  ideas  are  a  disgrace  to  cur  press." 

Charles  G.  £ossf  assistant  professor  of  journalism 

in  the  University  of  Missouri,  does  not  agree  with  Mr. 

le  Montmorency .  He  writes: 

»  »  "Me wspaper  English*  has  often  been  used  as 

a  term  of  reproach,  as  if  the  newspapers,  by 
concerted  action,  had  been  guilty  of  creating 
an  inferior,  trademarked  brand  of  English  for  their 
own  purposes.  The  term  has  been  hurled  indis¬ 
criminately  at  all  newspapers,  the  good  as  wall  as 
the  bad  and  young  writers  have  been  warned  in  a 
Taguet  general  ny  to  ba«re  of  the  reporter’s 
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stylo  .  a, 
the  critic ,aPPU«d  to  i 

that  ’nQwSp®^ *s  JUat  . °I?9fy  9ditdd  newspapers 
TJfijty  or^n  r  Rnrllsh'  L  true,  ho^avSr, 

attain  puritv-  to  ba  a  speoial 

and  bad  books  *?  ’7ritine.  Ther«Qd  b^  all  who  would 
and  bad  newSolr^Uat  as  th«re  St  are  good  books 
t©  condemn  altPf ra »  and  it  vntSt  Pod  ne*sPaPer8 
*  'bookiSo^i S°°ka  because  twb9  *S  ^f^^nable 

writing  in  ®tyla  us  it  i*  •  y  ara  written  in 
K  ln  a  sweeping  to  lnauuda  all  new>- 
‘  lg  c ondemnat i on . 


peda^8^-***^  »ode9?nd  0f  the  3t^8  of  siting 
of  40(1  obaolata  ^  na»8papar.  Prea  from 

of  the  best  newaoaoer,  ?PfJaslons-  th9  English 
tit  ln§  tha  ne.v3  of  tL  ^lfiils  its  purpose  of 
can  understand.  !li1a*ria-r„ln  language  that  all 
by  the  newsuaS  P~r  EnSiisb  has  not  been 
of  the  people,  olari-rf8^8  alone  *  is  the  language 
writing ,  as  oppose?  tl  si^lified  in  the 

day  which  obscured  tS  tiie  language  of  an  earlier 
,0f  Mgh-aound  r  OM  Jrrter-s  thought  in  a  maze 
best,  is  nothinS  It  ds  ‘  Newspaper  English ,  at  its 
employed  in  the&sa+  +  ?  or  10 ss  than  good  English 

worst',  it  embodies f°rth  °f  n8WS  *  At  its 

lDoaies  the  common  faults  of  writing." 


~.lw  vjuiiiiuon  iauns  or  writing 
Along  this  same  line  of  thought,  the  "Washingtc 

d  **  -i  +-  SS  » 


Herald"  writes: 


Newspaper  English  is  the  standard.  There 
may  be  critics,  who  belong  to  a  past  generation 
and  who  have  learned  by  rule,  but  for  flexible, 
expressive  use  of  the  language  the  newspaper  and 
the  other  publications  for  the  masses  cannot  be 
surpassed .  •  «  .  When  scientific  or  technical  terms 
are  employed,  there  is  sufficient  context  to  make 
clear  the  application.  There  is  no  strained  or 
laborious  use  of  words  to-day.  Nor  is  there  a 
deterioration,  as  some  of  the  professors  of  English 
would  have  us  believe.  Newspaper  style  is  simple, 
direct,  concise,  instructive,  and  self -explanatory . 
This  sets  the  standard  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
public.** 


John  Livingston  Lowes  of  Washington  University  has 


gathered  together  a  large  group  of  headlines  which  shows 


the  example  the  newspaper  gives  to  the  reading  public 


in  the  misuse  of  grammar. 


He  writes: 


are  a 


••Whether  the  headlines  of  one  ’  s  morning  paper 
Stter  for  laughter  or  tears,  is  largely  a 
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nation  of  tw, 

case  of  Attio  r«*dar'a 

especially  0UJ>  there  iBtof?9raJn9rit  •  ka  in  the 
in  the  potant  J*1!  Part  of  +  £«*"  *round  for  both, 

It  is  atriicin  *!Jfluano9  8  ar9  interested 

tellingna sa  fcr  its  br?Ti7ork  upon  our  aP®a®h* 
often  pi,v.  Phrase  '  conciseness,  and 

n  pJ-»ys  fantastic  this-  the  headline 

A  few  .  tricks  before  high  h-saren." 

of  .x^,,  ha 


*hich  are  in  hi5 


gives,  t?ae  originals  of 


13  P°3aesaion  follow: 

"To  Pen  for  iri  i  • 

ihg  Ovar  One  Cent", --he  found  was 
an  account  of  a  sentence  to  ♦ 

to  the  penitentiary  imposed 
upon  one  Wesnsski  for  t  •  • 

he  ii^iing  of  a  pal  in  a  dispute 

ever  the  possession  of  one  cent. 

x  Banker  s  Head  is  Dead”  was  an  unusually  artistic 


In  his  study  of  headlines,  he  found  that  they  greatly 
enrich  our  vocabulary.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  course 
that  all  legislators  should  be  ”solcns”,  all  aldermen, 

"city  fathers”,  etc.  But  now  he  read:  "Biscuit  Baron 
Finds  Scuth  Outstrips  North  in  Progress."  The  biscuit 
baron  turned  out  tc  be  the  millionaire  president  of  a 
biscuit  company. 

Another  amazing  one  ha  collected  was  "Angry  at  being 
Shot,  Shootee  beats  Shooter". 

Headlines  are  magnificently  Elizabethan  in  the  free- 
dem  with  which  any  part  of  speech  is  mads  to  do  duty  for 
any  other.  Examples  arei  "Held,  hue  to  River  heath"; 
»Mr.-  to  Travel -Talk",  and"To  Honeymoon  in  South  America". 


Yet  headlines  are  more 


widely  read  than  anything  else  in  the 


newspaper 


In  fact,  as  "pton  Sinclair  says: 


"We  can  no 
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mere  resist 


donkey 


SanaaU°"*l  heac, 


1  ine  a 


rintid  in  a,  newspaper 

Inf^nc9  0~  L  a  °f  ^  °l0Tar-" 

Modern  n»spapera  Valu8a‘ 

liturary  vaiues  *  bJ-untad  cur  appraciati.cn  of 

5  ,  0V0W  J.  , 

almost  uni  10uSh  they  have  made  reading 

almost  universal  ar„„  , . 

, ,  ,  .  rains  Prof  •  Richard  Green  Moulton, 

the  distinguished  critic 

>  editor ,  and  professor  at  the 

University  of 

-«-go  .  He  admits  that  journalism  has 
enormously  increased  +v< 

^  the  number  of  readers,  but  at  the  same 

time  he  holds  that 

-  t  it  has  undermined,  and  is  undermining 
tii~  pc  wi  to  read.  He  describes  the  particular  effect  of  th 
t_j.s  as  the  dissipation  of  attention”.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  are  not  for  reading  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
that  word  of  bocks. 

He  says : 

"The  use  of  newspapers  develop^  a  special  mental 
habit, --a  power  of  sweeping  swiftly  over  vast  areas 
of  print,  with  attention  held  in  leash  ready  to  be 
slipped  upon  a  few  widely  scattered  things  of  interest. 
The  *  mental  habit  once  formed  is  turned  upon  other 
kinds  of  literature.  But  the  reading  of  bocks  requires 
sustained  and  concentrated  attention.  The  great 
literarv  classics  depend  almost  as  much  upon  what 
t dreader  brings  as  upon  what  the  author  has  provided 
Tht  story-telling  of  antiquity  is  potent  by  what  it 
1  paves  out.  He  whonwould  texl  a  story  to  the  most 
x8fvS  °Lor  will  to  see  that  every  efiect  he 

modern  reader  will  in>  or  it  ,UI  be 

fast  I  thin*  thos^vhc  have  had  experience  in  the 
lost.  1  f  thQ  present  generation  will 

literary  training  n  ^  tha  lnstinot  0f  appreciation 

recognize  this  intelligence  for  appreciating 

where  there  is  *  Thug  thers  nevar  was  a  time 
what  is  ^  study  of  literature  was  more 

when  the  intens  -  reader  who  is  anxious 

needed  than  at  pres  t£)  find  the  reviews  more 

to  be  up-to-date  is  P  ature.  iB  really 

alive  thanthe  formal  ousiy  this  habit  is  iiiching 

happening  is  that  recognizing  literary  vitality 

from  him  his 
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when  ho  saaa 
Prof.  MCUiton  alao 
actsristic  of 
anonymity,  (sure 
mature),  for  *ith  it 

responsibility . 


Periodical  iit 


deplores  the  fact  that  the  ohar- 
rature  tends  to  become 
ietinguishing  mark  from  book  lit- 
-omes  the  almost  total  loss  of 


can  be  responsible5  m  °f,  a  ne'vspaper,  no  individual 
no  decent  man  would*  ?lat  some  newspapers  print, 
rise  of  journal?^  put,hls  name.  Thus  by  the 
for  what  ?? »  a  Place  is  found  in  literature 

is  +V*  r  pmoTrm?raily  0utrag30us.  More  serious  still 
of  stltemcn?  f  eV3ry  ^rier  against  looseness 

^atement  and  unverified  information.  Worst 
,  • +JJ"1V  13  consideration  that  by  periodical 
literature  ,  a  pecuniary  premium  is  put  upon  un¬ 
reliability  and  insinuation.  It  is  the  sensational 
headline  that  sells  the  extra;  the  spicy  rumor 
that  gives  the  modern  journal  its  vogue"® 

Notwithstanding  the  above  statements  ,  Prof .  Moulton 

answers  the  question  of,  Should  journalism  be  looked  upon 

as  literature?  with,  "Journalism  is  the  universalization 

of  literature." 

The  original,  orax  poetry  was  addressed  to  the 
puo^io  as  a  whole.  The  passage  from  oral  to  written 
literature  limits  literature  tc  a  reading  class,  with  a 
correspondent  narrowing  of  interest.  With  periodical 
literature  ,  the  appeal  and  breadth  of  interest  are  again 
jjj^ds  universal  and  the  universalization  of  literature  by 

,.  „0t  potential,  but  actual.  Of  course , 

journalism  is  not  pc^x 

.  «  been  that  if  the  advent  of  books  was  a 

the  theory  has  been 

•  „f  literary  interest  to  a  reading  class,  this 
limitation  of  literary 

r-v  thing  to  be  overcome  by  education.  But 

was  a  temporary  thing 

.  ™  theory  to  practice,  we  find  that 

when  we  turn  from  theory  ™  * 

nv  failed  to  bring  about  what  is 

education  has  signally  - 
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required.  xt  d.Vt., 

aloPs  the  f 

the  motive  lnt,w>t  ?  .  out  dce8  not  8tijauiate 

reading  universal  in  tha  aoh“  —  can  sasUy  make 

tc  lead,  but  have  thev  ^  8iVine  the  faculty 

nQy  given 

impulse  a  toward  ,  motives  for  reading  or 

-L1^erature?  Mo 

education  has  r-  ■?  ,  u  'on's  answer  is:  "Where 

^  Journalism  va 

pap sr  has  made  ii  +  fir  +  ~aS  Succeeded-  The  news- 

J-x-cerature  a 

Collin's  diaa  3r3al  lRtereat-" 

*  dlSaeraeinS  nthMoultc 


believe  that  newepapers  ”  . ^  nCt 

,  .  n  P  S  ^  maklnS  the  American  people 

superficial. 


fioial  "matter  ,intendedPtcnt  &  8-JT,5at  daal  cf  3uPsr* 

minded.  Those  to  appeal  to  the  superficial- 

seek  information  "elsewhere  S“nw° -al‘?inded  *iXL 

fLdraV°UrCe?  ^  newspapers 

tc  LrrlnTTflty  With  3nouSh  serilus-minded ^lople 
r.aiDO r  that  +y'  +CU+Sre  pretty  apt. to  find  a  news- 
fa??f  i  treats  the  suDjsct  of  news,  seriously, 
i  tiiinJc  ohai  on  the  whole  the  newspapers,  oy  furnish¬ 
ing  an  fippcrt unity  tc  vrite  to  great  numbers  of 
people  j  have  developed  a  great  many  of  the  writers 
who  now  make  what  we  call  cur  formal  literature.  No 
great  writer  ever  became  great  except  through 
long  practice  .  The  newspapers  furnish  the  opportunity 
to  practice." 


So  the  old  dilemma  comes  up  again  as  to  which  comes 
first,  demand  or  supply,  the  newspaper  or  the  people’s 
demand  for  the  newspaper  *  Along  this  same  line  ,  Charles 


B  :  Welch ,  ed  i 


ter  and  manager  of  the  "Tacoma  News-Tribune" 


writes : 


"Your  query  "Are  newspapers  making  the  American 
lour  ip  ‘J  _aaders?"  seems  to  me  to  oe  almost 
people  superfici  riddle :  "Which  came  first, 

as  unanswerable  a-  -  -  Jt  depen(Js  Cn  what  is  cause 

the  hen  or  the  efg;  z  h£ve  always  held  the 

and  sf feet.  Personal  to_day  created  the 

superficiality  o.  TSpapers  which  we  have  to-day. 

particular  style  of  * s  left  in  America  which  are 

There  »are  a  few  n«^tably  "The  B08^011  Transcript ”  and 
not  superficial, 
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a.8  “®'T  Ycrk 


has 
Of  it 
And 


iwhy 


of 


Post" 


*  '-'HX  "  <  m. 

Ana  "Thrt  Dtvvxtcra  av,?0*000  in  -,9  ''Transoript " 

York  Jrf,^03*"  has  <5J°Ya  a  c,  ,t  01ty  “here  one 
fivild^  i??1"  bas  750 ’n00  r9aLra  S^10n  of  500  .000 . 
with  The  AtlLit  °>0°0.  Turn  ,  hlxe  ’'The  New 

be  St"  i/ea^  100  00niC  ]'/tonthIy''  s  +  to  the  magazine 
wf  "S  cf  *  Giro,;?0  Y-biie  the  stfuggles  along 
7e  dIe  living  ^Uiaticn  of  tw  lurid  "Cosmopolitan" 
&nd  the  newspan^^ crtunateiv  and  over. 

and  lively  lose®  that  does’  not^™’  in  a  *azz  ase 
hnsi"“-  B^s  circulation  .prove  entertaining 

^  and  goes  out  cf 


business . 


suparf?cuinvthe  8l«»»nt  of  tima  t  . 
matter  of  re^T’  as  »e  call  ,  ®5  enters  into  this 
adav„  ^CI  rQf xect ion  anH  i  .  .  '  News  w*s  once  a 
six  La  revolution  br^LdelilbdratenesB  •  Now- 
cf  T-nU1S  afterwards  ""tb^  ou-t  in  *taly  and  five  cr 
th  ^ccraa  and  every  Washing '?S  18  on  the  streets 
collection,  editing  2?tCR  city*  Necessarily, 

„  ls  naws  must  be  accfr’r-T  118fa!chlng  >  and  pubxishing  of 
space  cf  time.  Thi«i  m^i®N.ed  m  a  very  short 
works  against  thouc-Vit-p  -?essi*'y  f°r  speed  in  handling 
ft  is  the  penaltv  T  1  and  liberate  analysis, 
hurry.  As  to  for  dcin?  things  in  a 

attention  tc  t^e  fant"  +  pSJyl8  ’  may  1  cal1  ycur 
authors  whose  many  of  the  present  day 

have  been  newspaper  ^tted  to  be  excellent, 
ad  i  t  r  >-«  navYSPaPer  *«»  and  women.  Most  cf  the 

of*  +h#»  m#»  +  v  Ur  ^Sazmes  have  served  on  the  journals 
q  +  _  jpclitan  press.  One  reason  why  newspaper 

|ty±e  +  i®  n5t  as  "cod  as  might  be,  may  be  gathered 
ircm  tizis  letter.  During  its  composition,  there 
have  been  six  personal  interruptions,  ten  telephone 
caxxs  ,  and.  three  messages  which  required  my 
presence  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  The 
marvei,  is  that  newspapers  have  as  much  style  as  they 
have  .  .  .  .  ” 

"The  New  York  Sun”  and  'Evening  Herald”  writes: 

"In  our  opinion,  the  newspaper  press  c  f  the 
United  States,  far  from  encouraging  superficiality 
in  the  reader,  is  actually  promoting  correct  and 
logical  thinking  and#  arousing  the  healthy  cur¬ 
iosity  which  leads  men  and  women  to  undertake 
serious  research  concerning  the  subjects  which 
are  brought  tc  their  attention.  Much  admirable 
writing  is  done  for  American  newspapers  and  many 
masters  cf  fine  literary  styles  have  obtained  their 
Pairing  on  African  newspapers.  Beal  literature 
and  newspaper  writing  are  by  nc  means  incompatible." 


The  opinion  of  Irvin  S.  Cobb, 

coincides  with  the  above 
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and  journalist, 


our  combined  author 
Writing  from 


Febel  f'idg® 


ha 


B“v*.  In  p*rt! 

styx^of1^*  pjriodro?ri^t9nlI»  Probably18  h™  "eii- 
ncr  re y c lu t i on r  writinf  natici^i  life  ^Tha" 

-  —  i0lUsi^  re^n?,?#ith.r  is 

.  nut.  i  _ _ 


x!f?3^Sa 

Qf-Hy  in  the  n-v.  Ud  Calp  real  ftXCt  »  a  great 

The  two  are  rct  *ncciunms  0f  daii\tQrature  appea 

lnter-reiutad^ »  ln-^UDle 


VSrne  ^din  Pcrter>  # 

even  mere  emphatic  ^  °f 'the  "CcscicPolitan "  is 

ir1?  ^mericanism^  and&aa  S®  fr8?t8st  influence  for 
f  1C  lax,  they  are  dcino-  th?  T  their  ,Jla^irig  us  super- 
upen  our  literature  if  opposite .  Their  influence 

^L*re  -  is 


upon  our  literature  lS  cppcslte  •  Their  influence 
They  are  helping  ,,s  u  ™cus'  and  for  gcod  . 
literature.  Journal  iL  e  ?  *  truly  *»  erican 
incompatible  as  wit-np?  a??  1itsrature  are  net 

greatest  writers  h-w  SS  tJli  fact  t>lat  mcst  cf  cur 
s  hcove  come  from  newspaper  offices. 


like  -rtSt’tW®-  ola®S3s  of  readers:  these  who 

t'Mnlr  rr  ,th  y  t  ks>  and  thesa  whc  iil£3  *hat  they 
t.-.mic  ci  been  tcid--they  ought  to  like  . 

Our  on±y  standard  of  literary  value  must  be  the 
gcoa  t_at  a  certain  work  does.  And  there’s  no 
doubting  that  America  .  gives  most  to  the  world  in 
real  helpfulness." 

wThe  Los  Angeles  Examiner”  resents  the  idea  of  anyone’: 
not  classing  newspapers  as  real  literature. 

"Newspapers  constitute  one  and  a  very  important 
and  educative  kind  of  literature,"  G.  B.  West,  the 
editor  writes.  "What  artistic,  ethical,  or  con¬ 
structive  effect  it  may  have  upon  other  classes  of 
literature  is  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  would 
depend  largely  upon  individual  points  of  view. 
Uewsnaper  literature  is  the  only  literature  a  great 
many  people  read.  Could  any  other  kind  replace  it? 
Without  newspaper  literature,  puoiic  information  as 
to  all  of  the  movements  of  our  day  would  be  unknown 
i  *tX  „.-i„rftv  of  people  •  Hence,  the  general 
to  the  majoi  y  ar4  is  very  great  and  useful, 

influence  cf  n  P  P  affect  the  character  or 
We  do  net  know  -  fiction.  But  vfith  neither 

cf&the  »e  °li te rary  Sr  Inches  has  it  anything  specific¬ 
ally  to  do." 
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C-eorge  v.'liit 


believer  in  the  t< 


the  En 


greeter  aid  then 


"  ««t  tu, 


Si  i  ah 


n°VeUst 


strong 


^  Journeue™  ^  ha°  "° 

Journal^  f°°ll8h  People  h 
foras,"  he  eaidlllin|’  Uteretu  88id  that  daily 
the  daily  paper*  81  say,  to  thl  "  lts  hlSheet 
in  literature  and°?ide8  a  aort  r,t°e!rafy’  that 
the  clear  -in  *  •  1  sun  an  0J-  tirst  course 

*  tholsiV9  ed-nirer  of 

•  •  adopted  by  the  half¬ 


penny  press 

'It  stimulat 


?-  -rsr  -»  o»c  ,o» 


Dathy  ri^tnroad  hU^“  you'havl 

Tlle  oow  in  t >1  a  SK  one  deadly  th: 


ave  started 

in  the  filiTt  deadly  thing  is 
-  The  savar-o  -td  has  no  note  of  inter- 

not  wonder.  '  might  see  an  aeroplane  and 


ro  gation 


"You  can  lead  a 

stars  when  vou  have  n!8n  from  the  curbstone  to  the 
paper  forces  a  man  t!  ^  made  him  curious.  A  news- 
so  beautiful  so  oma?  •  °e-,  GUrious .  And  the  truth  is 
more  wonderful '  than  fictiL^^63^512’  30  mucla 


According  to  Robert  Wilson  Neal,  head  of  the  English 
and  Journalism  departments  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  a  member  of  the  editorial  department  of 
"World's  Work",  all  principles  of  thought-building  ani 
of  literary  form,  structure,  method,  and  style  are 
fundamentally  involved  in  journalistic  writings.  He  says; 


"Besides  presenting  and  interpreting  the  news, 
most  newspapers  now  contain  a  great  deal  of  writing 
that  is  intended  to  interest,  inform,  and  amuse  us 
in  about  the  same  way  that  a  book  would  interest, 
inform,  or  amuse  us,11 


Prof.  Georgia  Reneau,  head  of  the  English  and 
Journalism  departments  of  the  College  of  Puget  Sound, 
gives  us  her  point  of  view  in  the  following: 

ii To  some  extent,  I  do  believe  that_ journalism 


malcin g  superficial  readers.  It  is  possible  to 


1 

l 

I 
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gl^an  a  fair  Vy, 
headline  and  of  +1 

w  >h  ao  *  ll  ><*•,  '  Thi  ,  oau  **?**- 

”“iti pnoi^^v.  ,ohoin:n;  iSSx^tlSS0? 

hi.m  feel  durrii/^^P^a  an?  ftyle*  The  very 
to-day;  this  f4:  To-davf„  nd  raaeazineg  xaakea 
week.  The  b Vn°ntl.1'  3  ®«  raust  bc>  read 

"epK.  no-v-4-  °lc  will  via  if"'  J  J{.1U3t  bc!  feed  this 


-““Wl'g  me,  ,_  .  III 

w««*;  n«t  vear  ’'•P  *a f t . “luf^o  . ~  — 

•  8r»  it  will  I*  + ,  to“m°  ,  row,  next 
tbLe  same. 

lewspap^p  , 

atvlP  I®  f°Und  in  »orel~feilor  %°  good  literary 
•u  ' s  0£ten  equal  tn^  +  v, aa?len^  writings-.  Magazine 
books.  certainly  i„u!°  ?**  W  style  found  in 

bays  much  influence  ?  writln8  19  going  to 

influence  is  good  <!cn>dvtfratur®-  Some  of  that 
•olume  novel  ev^n  ~2-nBbad*  Tlle  days  of  the  seven- 
P®st,  thanks’ to  iournsT^ e+tW°  volume  novel  are 
various  influences  ™=  +  tlG  methods  amonS 
much  of  the  hurrv  V.  *  18  a  S°od  ‘thing.  But  too 
office  has  o-r*ov+"  •  rUrry  spirit  of  the  newspaper 

a  oons9quenorPthere°i^  T^S  °f “  aad!as 
qtandawi  «. f>  -ra’  -T' .  ;re  18  a  tendency  to  lower  the  -m  . 
thought  English,  to  throw  on  the  market  undigested 

"It  does  not  seem  to  me  the  two  fields  are  really 
mcompa tiole  if  the  schools  will  do  their  part  in 
upholding  the  standards  of  literature  and  in  teaching 
people  to  appreciate  good  literature. 

"Books  imply  a  reading  class.  Journalism  makes, 
reading  universal.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  Better 
to  have  everybody  reading  something  than  to  have 
only  a  comparatively  few  reading  the  Best." 

Dr.  W.  H.  Carruth,  head  of  the  department  of  English 

Literature  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  writes 

that  be  would  need  a  volume  to  express  all  his  views  on 

the  relation  of  journalism  to  literature.  He  says  that 

the  influence  of  most  daily  P«P«*  is  bad  for  literature; 

of  many  weeklies  and  monthlies,  good.  He  heartily 

elieves  that  the  press  of  America  needs  reform,  But 


b  e 


from  the 


s  point  of  view  of  life  in  gen 


eral  more  than  of 


literature. 
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**atar  *ll“— .  profaa.,0 

cf  .Tcumal  istn  ln  th.  ”^ry  „„  ,rlBolpl„ 


raity  of  mi 


®80UM,  .ay.. 


irtn.^  Js^“.:3g5rSSH; 

01  the  Interpreter’.  *  professlon,  the 
Neither  ne,spapers 

hae  any  effect  or  anyth'  ^  m3tho«  of  their  writing 

,.t  t  7  lng  '^tewer  to  do  with  real 

literature  ,  according  to  Tin 

0  ^  Tarkingtcn,  creator  of  the 
beloved  "Penrod.”  Writing  * 

g  from  his  home  in  Seafood,  Maine, 

he  stated  amp hat ica^ly  : 

superficial  ^reade^  n?t  ?aking  ^^ican  people 

newspapers  T  Hr*n  *■ +.  .ls  nc^  the  fault  of  the 

cr  t^e  method  rJ°+?°^  thin3s:  that  the  newspapers 
ha S  a  v?  J  ,t?Qlr  writin2  has  any  effect  or 

a.as  anything  at  all  to  do  with  real  literature." 

Yet  can  we  agree  with  Tarkington?  Por  there  are 

six  forms  of  literat  re  ,  and  all  are  adsorbed  into 

journalism,  though  each  undergoes  a  modification  such 

as  the  floating  character  cf  the  medium  demands.  The 

Epic  passes  into  journalism  in  the  form  of  a  serial 

story,  for  even  the  most  ambitious  novels  and  stories 

can  adapt  themselves  tc  periodical  literature  in  successive 

installments.  And  right  here  might  be  inserted  a  thought 

expressed  by  the  head  reference  librarian  of  the  Tacoma 

library  who  said,  in  a  personal  interview  the  writer  has 

with  her,  that  newspape  s  influence  to  a  great  extent  many 

people’s  selection  of  books. 

^«-rHnar  starts  printing  a  serial 
” Whenever  a  nQ77S^?  before  in  book  form,  we  are 
story  which  has  CCI!ie._'  *cr  the  bock  that  the 


the  stories  —  f  liter* 

not  tha  highest  type  ^ 


f 


the  book  con,.,  Juot  ^ 

The  lyric  r..dtly  ****•'• 

tie  poet.  c0rn8r,  or  ^  t(i9  -T  to  Journali>m 

papers  appear  without  ^  *»  «*«  oolu™,.  ,ew  ^ 

A-  for  dram*,  u  mlght  or  varea. 

for  this  to  become  periccUr  ^  “  *culd  »e  impossibi. 

LC  *  But  th  i  «  v, 

in  cur  cartccns,  ^hich  —  has  baan  realizQd 


life  presented  tc 

cartccns,  but  if 


are  dramatic 


situations  cf 


Dia 


public 


®ct  ,  they 


"0g  often  acccmpanies  the 


ire  -‘•ike  the 


puppet  pxay ,  a 


drama  without  words . 

History  enters  journalism  .n+h  tv, 

-h  the  special  correspondent 

as  was  especiallv  •, 

y  ^  ShGWn  the  Great  War.  .Just 

let  any  interesting  ha-i-^iv,  + 

o  happening  ta^e  place  or  threaten  to 

take  place  ,  and  a  correspondent  is  on  the  spot .  The  only 

difference  is  that  the  correspondent  may  not  wait  for 

events  to  attain  completeness.  He  gives  us  history  in  the 

process  cf  making. 

Philosophy  in  the  newspaper  is  found  in  the  editorials. 
The  sixth  form,  oratory,  finds  its  expression  in  the  letteis 
to  the  editor. 

Authors  express  the  difference  between  newspaper 

and  bock  literature  in  diverse  ways.  Edgar  Sisson,  editor 

cf  "McClure  fs  Magazine",  states  his  views  in  the  following*. 

"Literature  is  a  thing  of  moods,  valuable  in 
in  thought,  working  from  the  inside  cf  the  mind  to 
make  expression.  News  is  the  record  of  external 

newspaper  ^  written,  of  course,  the  better  it  does  its 
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simplicity"  w°0at*  Vritin  , 

J  v,  hua  tv, 

**••*  ItTi,,  r(kt  U'  '“•'K  SffiSCt  °f 

9r  tl**n  n«n 


reuBtn  for 


many 


^aPupQr8t  hQ  r 


merely  registering  the  f 


8uP  'i"f  iciai  reader 


aCt  , 


Ives  as 
newspapers 


part  ofhtheadav--itt  to  read 
Magazines  and  "JSt  'e  mcrninrr  anri1!?,th8  f*-8t  mcving 
lei#  ) re ly  momeS?^8  -  their  re  '  9 
Newspaper  writer  0f  lxfs  •  Thev^ft1"®  ln  the  raore 
on  litSratuw  *2  may>  however buiit  fcr  that . 

■  *0  MSS' 

.■^Si  S5?: tt 


Possibly  no  aditc 


1  sparse  . " 

Tier,,  familiar  with  journalism. 

in  rural  districts  than  Wiiiia™,  An  n  ~ 

Uliam  Allen  White  ,  editor  of 

the  "Emporia  Gazette"  at  -rw^v.- 

Poria ,  Kansas,  and  he  pays  the 

following  beautiful  tribute  to  the  country  paper: 

.  ”0^r  ?ap3rs>  our  little  country  papers,  seem 

drab  and  miserably  provincial  to  strangers;  yet  we 
ifhc  read  them  read  in  their  lines  the  sweet  intimate 
story  of  life.  It  is  the  country  newspaper,  bringing 
together  daily  the  threads  of  the  town’s  life, 
weaving  them  into  something  rich  and  strange  ,  and 
setting  the  pattern  as  it  weaves,  directing  the 
loom,  and  giving  the  exoth  its  color  oy  mixing  the 
lives  of  ail  the  people  in  its  color  pot, --it  is  this 
country  newspaper  that  reveals  us  to  ourselves,  that 
keeps  our  country  hearts  quick,  our  country  mind3 
open,  and  our  country  faith  strong." 

Does  this  sound  like  our  country  newspaper  is  a  "mere 

record  of  external  action--a  bulletin  board"? 

The  tastes  of  the  American  people  have  not  been 

corrupted  so  much  by  the  newspapers  as  by  the  magazines, 

according  to  Bllery  Sedge  wick,  editor  of  "The  Atlantic 

loathly."  He  believes  that  on  the  whole  they  are  decidedly 

superior  to  the  magazines. 

"By  no  means  is  + 

literature  for  one  can-pcintat03m  ^  „The  Spectator 

classical  attainment ^ j 
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p##ple  superficial. 
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that 


raad3  1  tnat  new,. 

®*  but  ahj  t  • 
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.  ”As  a  matter  riP  ^ 
serious  bocks  read  f  fact  ,  there  „ 
proportion  0f  ln  out  Co^  navar  ware  sc  m 

States  tcday.th?  *•?  1^1° 
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aders  prob 
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found  their  wav  +  the6Q  series a  ^ 

interesf^^Sfary'  throu^h^3!:8 Jrooably 
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As  to  the  effa^f  ~ 

reaJ.  literature,  there  f.  "9»8^P?r  writing  on 
fhe  average  newspaper  writinf  h3tlb?  of  ^r3at  interest, 
as  its  defects.  It  raa  qualities  as  well 

often  indifferent  to  the  r,!«  ^  ln  3t~,:Le  1  it  is 
almost  invariably  is  i«taLh  of  grammar;  but  it 
the  newspaper  is  to  bt rill* muat>  « 
f ivcncss .  of  raqii+-,  *.  ,?/  *  ^  ■^ld-3  &  quality  of 

real  literature  ^  That  isYa  *hich.y°u  cannot  have 
.f-u.  .L.  ...  -da j  is  I  am  inclined  to  think 

that  news -writing,  though  it  has  quite  oovious 
angers  i or  good,  writing,  disc  contributes  something 
to  good  writing.  Moreover,  you  take  some  of  our 
best  newspapers,  and  you  find  much  of  the  best  writing 
of  the  country  in  them.  Take  "The  Oregonian"  for 
example  ,  its  editorials,  many  of  them  are  in  admirable 
English,  and  they  have  a  feundation  of  knowledge 
and  a  sense  of  constriction.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
agreeing  with  the  point  of  view,  but  they  are  often 
worth  reading  because  of  the  writing. 

"We  must  remembe#  that  the  newspaper  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  can  be  never  more  than  a  hasty 
report  of  the  life  of  a  community,  of  a  state  or  country 
for  a  single  day  of  the  week.  Things  are  put  down 
as  they  strike  the  writer  at  the  moment.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  De  literature  .  They  hare  the  sam< .  relation 
to  the  considered  article  or„ a  hook  that  a  infernal 

address  has  to  extemporaneous  speaking^nd^nror  ^ 

discussion.  The  more  that’tie  ioumalist  and 

mere  sense  of  oowtriction  that  the  jorrn^  wiu 

editor  of  the  newspapers  haws^tne  ty>  The 

what  they  write  take  on  ^  intelligent  readers  dc. 
reader  should  diserr ^  lf'  tc  be  submerged  in  the 

If  the  reader  allows  him  -  ,g  hi3  fauit,  not  the 
newspaper  and  only 


nawapapar’a  t^uXt  mn 

Just  us  wa  have  ah 

°0ut  dac,d,rf 

itialiy  a  true  th*t  the  ne„« 

Ph*»«  of  llt  n^«Paper  i8 

Is  ^  <To u. rnal i  sin  *.  m.  *  'wq  r^ad 
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world,  indeed  startles  ,, „  papars  in  tha 

Ub  V 1  *h>}  4-  ■* 

rat  ’.re  ,  dies  in  journalism.-  "What  lives  in 


or  Htarat  .  la 

'  Journal!  a,n.._T  _  13  »  read  a  „ 

ihe  D«atroyer  ^  a« a. thing 

ritic.  The  author  is  Tll ,  .  f  Literature «  < 

18  -T^lian  uawtho  ’  ln 

M  staff  of  one  of  the  most  ~  ^  ’  *ho  «tng  TO 
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He  says : 


"Literature  is 

a  human  mind  and  t  ingtd ■ lif3  Pa^ed  through 
It  13  warned  by  his  fmot7„  hls  m°°d  and  personal  it„ 
limitations.  It  if  7  °h°ns ,■  and  m°difiad  Ms  y‘ 
net  crudely  put  toother  “but  diLsSla>  bu!  c°mplax; 
writ 


miade  part  of*  ths  writer'  digested,  assimilated" 

and  history.  Hot  till  4fn  doe^t*^  _■ 


page 


hard,  impersonal,  business-like  °,  SSSSgjiS  Brl^. 


jcumaiism?  Of 


print  in  a 


It  is  also  ^  physically  possible  for  ns  to  affirm  "’The 
newspaper  is  a  ’literary  medium'  as  well  as  a  news- 
purveyor,.  Yes  ,  we  may  go  through  the  motions  of 
harnessing  Pegasus  to  a  market-garden  cart,  and  call 
the  result  a  team,  hut  Pegasus  will  not  stay  harnessed. 
He  doesn't  belong  on  the  market -warden  plan*,  and 
wasn't  reaxly  there  when  we  were  fastening  the  traces. 
Keats'  "Hight  ingale  "  cannot  oe  made  to  sing  cheek  by 
jowl  with  a  soap  advertisement,  in  the  gas-light  glare 
cf  'Miss  Make-up's  Advice  to  the  Loveaorn’ .  Violently 
tc  bring  these  things  together  is  not  to  unite  them, 
though  it  is  profanation,  and  the  fate  of  the  profaner 
is  to  lose  his  power  cf  ever  seeing  the  sunlit  summits 
cf  Delectable  Mountains  at  all. 

sight." 

M  Hawthorns  oeiiavas  that  the  papers  have  tainted 

our  aagazina,  and  «  *.U,  — ^  ^ 

original  magazine  .vaa  what  its  na*a  impiiea-a  .— 
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5C  as  to  meet  the  timaly  m°dif.V  «mr  00ntantg 

{ry  to  handle  "ti.,ely.  subj3cts  >  ^  ,a(Klt' 

day,  to  discuss  "burning  iSSU9a„  toploa  of  the 

Fe  believes  this  i3  iwiT, 

^Possible  to  real  ut 

and  though  important  uses  ™av  ^  il™rary  spirit, 

y  be  served,  thev  av* 

literary  uses.  Sven  cur  stories,  he  affl 

—  -  .ass  .stories 
has  to  do  .rtth  current  domestic  and 
dramas  and  intrigues  business. 

"The  interest  is  sustained,  the  detail  • 
realistic,  the  characters  are  such  L  x!  vlYldly 

where,  the  whole  handlinp-  i3  d  yo+  m39t  every- 

up-tc -date  , --but  vhere  are  the^erscnal^t  V  t!1ilinS » 
vhere,  the  consecration,  the  dnaa’  What^S’vf11103’ 
to  do  with  these  cuever’st^ia^ve^ody* Sai^riu” 
nowadays,  but  literary  geniuses  are  as  rare  as  cbr 
and  never  before  had  such  a  difficulty  in  getting V 
hearing . "  6 

Langdcn  Warner,  rebelling  against  the  article,  answered 

Hawthorne  in  a  later  issue  of  "The  Critic": 

"Is  it  not  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  even  our  everyday  news  should  oe  so  well  and  so 
clearly  set  forth  that  the  vaius  of  its  literary 
matter  could  be  easily  judged?  We  do  not  expect  the 
millennium  yet  but  it  is  only  the  most  obvious  and 
every-day  sort  cf  practicality  to  set  oefon-  . 
high  ideal. 

th.t .. .... »  r;rj‘S5.s 

journalism,  for  surely  God  ha,  .  J  t  young  men, 

and  it  liras  man  who  put  them  amnder.  »  ^  ^  3ag3r> 
fresh  from  cur  colleges,  d°  Ad  standards,  and  delirar* 
scornful  men,  with  h*g**"°a  entiinent  and  humor  a 
ately  chosen  aims.  Honor  and  se.  in  daily  l^e« 

as  much  in  place  in  our  daily  pres 
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„I  dc  net  believe  they  are."  He  g&v  Compatible?  wlth 
■* *■-*-  « ^  a.  «a,a.  x  ,  xn  the  i 

raattar  of  style  and  expressi/8301-* .  llterat... 
nothing  as  beneath  it.  iioti?n'  literature  if,  13  a 
humble  for  its  notice  "°thing  13  too  sml^n raJeota 

and  appropriateness  of  t™^*9*  ths"  ^dSni?,*00 

word  is  put  in  the  3  right  "placed  ’  and 

"Journalism  may  become  , 

who  practice  it  tale  troub'’-1^  aiurs  if  those 
style.  But  style  in  a  large  m2?~?--a)?out  their 


lctr  of  satisfaction  when  St . 
editor  of  "The  Spectate 

question:  Are  journals 

believe  they  g 
"After  all,  in 
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of  plainness  of  speech. 


A5d  wa^F-  13  a  question 
And  V  plainness  ,  X  mean 
Clearness  and.  intel- 


.  .  -  ,  - •  1U1U 

net  oaidness  or  dullness,  but 

legibility ,  -  -the  bringing  home  to  Se'minf  the" 
making  plain  and  clear,  whatever  meaning  the 
writer  wishes  to  convey,  i  want  to  dwell  on 
plainness  of  speech  ^n  this  sense,  because  I  believe 
that  if  the  journalist  can  attain  to  it,  he  will 
be  aoie  to  reconcile  journalism  and  literature. 

All  men  who  write,  and  especially  those  who  belong 
to  my  trade,  and  write  daily,  lose  a  very  great 
deal  of  their  power  to  fix  the  attention  of  those 
to  whose  minds  they  appeal  by  failing  to  reach  a 
sufficient  plainness  of  speech.  Our  failure  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  time  and 
trouble  to  write  simply  and  clearly  than  it  does 
to  use  what  Mark  Twain  called  ’dictionary  words’ 
and  abstract  ideas.  Men  sometimes  say  thay  dislike 
a  short,  splintery,  staccato  style,  and  would  not 
use  it  if  they  could,  but  X  suspect  ttaUUott<^ 
the  dislike  of  short  sentences  is  to  oe  found  in  the 


the  dislike  oi  snort  a ^  1"  r3t 

fact  that  they  are  harder  to  writs  .  The  tr^e  3^ong 
of  a  clear,  unaffected  style  i.  Writing  is  in  the 
thoughts.  The  real  thought  out  his  theme, 

thinking.  If  ?deas  all  difficulties  of 

and  has  realized  his  ide  >  badxy  because 

expression  scon  vanish.  Men  wit  not  because 

aly  .r,  t„.  l*g  “S' •»«.«!»•  •■ 

In  studying  our  question, 

arhc  said: 

h  t0  be  said  in  f^°Qf°the° uneducated, 

"There  is  much  to  u8  the  opinion  ®i  co«- 

journalism.  By  the  i^0!^  currant  rrel»t« 

it  keeps  us  in  hU|tv  chronicling  tM  ^ 
munity.  By  carefully  eftr 
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The  foregoing  study  has 
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1cUrnalis^  tc  literature.  The 
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the  subject,  we  could  net  make  a 
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enough 

of 
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authori  ty 


on 


a  ^^nal  statement .  Wq 
can,  with  truth,  ®ay  that  from  tha  opinions  axprassad,  tha 
majority  of  writers  believe  that  the  newspapers  are  nit 


making  the  American  people  superficial  readers,  although 


some  emphatically  stats  that  they  are.  Still  others  believe 
there  is  a  danger  of  their  doing  30* 

The  literature  of  the  newspaper  reporter  has  leas 
chance  of  permanency  than  the  literature  of  the  publisher’s 
venture.  Yet  it  serves  its  purpose  and  makes  itself  felt 
more  than  is  generally  suspected.  It  may  easily  happen 
that  a  brief  sketch  of  some  apparently  trivial  scans  or 
incident  printed  in  an  obscure  paper  actually  excels 
pur.  literary  quality  a  .or.  el.e.r.t,  .truetur.  .t  «•““ 
given  all  the  dignity  of  publication  oeta--n 

CWD’  q  baan  m  still  bars 

Great  as  the  mutual  influence  has  -  . 

tory  with  all  the  detail 
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be  that,  notwithstanding  that  **  ° 
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1  to  the  more  formal  tv„„  U9ratur, 


